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CINCE the trials of a new 
12-metre yacht named 
Sovereign started recently on 
the Clyde, British yachtsmen 
have been asking themselves: 
Will Sovereign bring the Cnp 
back to Britain? 

Which Cup do they mean? 
And why is it so important to 
British yachtsmen that we 
should win it? 

It all goes back to the year 
1851, when the schooner 
America came over to the Isle 
of Wight and outsailed 16 
British yachts for the Queen’s 
Cup. The Cup, which is actually 
an ornate silver, jug, then 
became known as the America’s 
Cup. 

Since that shattering defeat 
112 years ago, Britain has tried 
IS times to wrest the Cup back 
from America—without success. 
Canada has tried twice and 


Sovereign, in foreground, and 
Sceptre, on sailing trials in the 
Clyde. Just look at those 
spinnakers! 


Australia once—but these 
attempts also failed. 

Now Sovereign will be 
making a bid for the Cup—in 
September, 1964—so it’s not 
surprising that she is being 
closely watched as she begins 
her long programme of trials. 

The races will be held off 
Newport, Rhode Island, in the 
United States. The Cup goes 
to the first yacht to win four 
races out of seven. Each race 
is over a 24-mile course. 

Sovereign, which cost approx¬ 
imately £40,000 to build, is now 
working up by sailing against 
Sceptre, the 12-metre yacht 
which made ah unsuccessful 
attempt to win the Cup for 
Britain in 1958. 

I © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 | 






Enjoying a joke! 


Two live dolphins flew into London the other day—a seven- 
year-old mother dolphin and her one-year-old daughter. 

They were flown in from 
Florida and had VIP treatment all 
the way. Two airlines altered 
their schedules so that they would 
not be held up in their journey 
from Miami to London, the 
dolphins being lifted out of one 
plane and put into the other in 
record time so they reached 
Britain less than 17 hours after 
leaving Florida. 

They travelled in specially-built 
boxes; with plastic windows so 
that they could see what was 
going on, and they were 
suspended in foam-rubber slings 


to prevent them performing 
acrobatics in mid-flight. 

The main task was to keep 
them moist under their flippers, 
for dryness makes a dolphin 
doleful. 

Very Important Creatures 

The Very Important Creatures 
had similar attention after they 
had landed at Heathrow. They 
were rushed in a special van to 
their new home at Flamingo Park 
Zoo, near Malton, Yorkshire. 
There a vast heated and air- 


RAIfiY! 


conditioned double pool awaited 
them. Why all this fuss? 

Because this pair of seawater 
acrobats had been in training for 
months in the famous Oceanarium 
at Miami. Dolphins are very 
intelligent creatures—they have 
bigger brains than we have. Dr. 
John Lilly, a dolphin expert, has 
been in charge of these two, and 
he claims that they can talk to 
each other—in a rather Donald 
Duck kind of way—and he hopes 
to be able to train them to 
respond to a few English words. 
He thinks they might even be 
taught to locate wrecks and other 
submarine obstacles to shipping. 
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To cfi*iee—or not 
to drive ? 

Dear Sir,—^Noje .that there Is 
more and more ’ fralfic on the 
roads, I think every person that 
drives oueht to have a driving 
test. There are many who got 
their licences before the war, and 
they openly admit that they would 
fail now. After a certain age 
limit, too (say S5), 1 think every¬ 
body should be tested. 

There arc some who, after this 
age limit, go slightly blind, and do 
not realise until they are told in 
a hospital after having an acci¬ 
dent. [ would like my letter pub¬ 
lished to hear what other readers 
think. After all, you only have 
one life and it is best to think a 
little than ending up on the danger 
list in a hospital. 

Anthony Boorman, Shelley, 

Ipswich 

To you from Sabah 

Dear Sir,—I would like to 
correspond with your readers. I 
am a 17-year-old boy in British 
North Borneo (Sabah). My 
hobbies are stamps, games, post¬ 
cards, reading, and photography. 

Stephen Chang, P.O. Box No. 

22, Papar, North Borneo 


Letters from readers are always very 
welcome. Send them to : The Editor, 
Children’s Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E,C.4, 


old clothes to 
spare ? 

Dear Sir,—^1 am writing to ask. 
readers if they have any old dolls, 
teddy bears, scraps of material, 
or old dolls clothes. My hobby Is 
dressing dolls in national costumes. 

The dolls or bears can be any 
size or colour. 

J. E. Gemmill, 102 The Close, 
Atworth, near Melksbam, Wilt¬ 
shire. 

Ms your surname 
Winchester? 

Dear Sir,—I would like anyone 
with the surname Winchester to 
write to me. If their mothers, 
grandmothers, or great-grand¬ 
mothers names were Winchester, I 
would like them to write to me 
and tell me the names of any 
Winchesters as far back as they 
know. 

I would like to know, if pos¬ 
sible, when and where they lived, 
and what their jobs were. 

A. Winchester, Roselea, 

Isel Road, Cockermouth, 
Cumberland. 




TV> You F)roni MJffundu 


Dear Sir,—1 am a boy of 17 years of age studying in Masindi 
Senior Secondary School. 

My hobbies are: Football (in which I am in the school first eleven); 
reading story books, and geography as well as history books. I 

intend to start stamp 
collecting as soon as 
1 can correspond with 
someone who is keen 
at it. 

I would like a pen¬ 
pal to whom I could 
present Uganda, a 
young independent 
country with rivers, 
beautiful lakes, iso¬ 
lated hills, and all 
sorts of local super¬ 
stitions 1 

As my home is 
about seven miles or 
so from the Murchi¬ 
son Falls National 
Park, one of the most 
famous national 
parks in Africa, 1 
will be able to tell 
them about the 
animals there. 

Cyril Paschal B. 
Maya, Masindi Senior 
Secondary School, 
Murchison Falls and (below) a. crocodile P-O- Pox 31, Masindi, 
in the National Park Uganda 


KNOW YOUR NEWS 


IPEERS WHO DON’T! 
I WANT TITLES I 

I By our Special Correspondent | 


A NY member of the House of Lords who wants to give 
^ up his peerage and become an MP can do so before 
the next General Elecdon. 

This revolutionary change, giving all peers the right to 
vote at parliamentary elections and stand for election to 
the Commons, is made possible by the Peerage Bill now 
before Parliament 


The British peerage is based 
on the custom of the father 
handing down' titles and 
property to the heir, or eldest 
son. The son is said to claim 
the title by heredity or heir¬ 
ship. 

There are now more than 
800 hereditary peers, graded 
according to importance. The 
lowest title in the scale is that 
of baron, followed in rising 
degree by viscount, earl, 
marquess, and duke, the highest 
rank after royalty. 

Eldest sons of the higher 
peers have courtesy titles of 
their own. For instance, the 
Son of an earl or marquess is 
usually a viscount. 

A titled son, however, can¬ 
not sit in the Lords while his 
father is alive. But he can sit 
in the Commons. 

When bis father dies he 
automatically succeeds to the 
peerage. So then he can’t 
stay in the Commons. That is 
largely why the present change 
has come about. 

For because he can’t stay in 
the Commons he cannot hold 
some of the highest political 
offices to which young men 
aspire—those of Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for instance. 

The Peerage Bill puts this 
right. In a sense it arises out 
of the brave fight over the 
past ten 
years by Mr. 

An t hony 
Wedg wood 
Benn, who 
inherited the 
title of 
Viscount 
Stansgate. 

His is the 

famous case Viscount 

of The Stansgate 


Reluctant Peer. When the 
peerage fell to him he was 
Labour MP for South-east 
Bristol. His elevation to the 
peerage forced him' to give up 
the seat. 

Mr. Benn not only refused 
to take his seat in the Lords. 
He fought the Bristol by- 
election his “promotion ” had 



The Earl of Home 


created and actually won it. 

But his “defeated ” 
opponent, Mr. Malcolm St. 
Clair, was awarded the seat 
and Mr. Benn was told he 
could not give up dr disclaim 
his title. 

Becoming Commoners 

Now the Peerage Bill enables 
him to do so. Legally, it will 
also permit several well-known 
Conservatives, if they wish, to 
give up their titles—at least for 
their own lifetime—and stand 
for election to the Commons. 

Two of these hold office—the 
Earl of Home as Foreign 
Secretary and Viscount Hail- 
sham as Lord President of the 
Council, Leader of the Lords, 
and Minister for Science. 




If they became commoners 
they would, respectively, . be 
known as Mr. Alec Home and 
Mr. Quintin Hogg. 

The Earl 
of Sandwich, 
better known 
as Viscount 
Hinching* 
brooke, MP, 
until he 
recently 
succeeded 
his father, 
would in 
such circum¬ 
stances be¬ 
come Mr. 

Montagu. 

Lord Altrincham, who has 
never taken his seat in the 
Lords, could become Mr. John 
Grigg. And there are several 
titled sons of peers in the 
Commons who, when they 
succeeded, could reconsider 
their position. 


The Earl of 
Sandwich 


No right to stand | 

of course, no peer is bound ^ 
to sit in the Lords, though the S 
fact that he doesn’t do so gives = 
him no right to stand for the = 
Commons unless he gives up s 
his peerage. s 



Lord Hailsham 


On balance the Lords as well = 
as the Commons should benefit = 
from the latest changes. = 
Gradually life peerages created = 
by the Sovereign as a reward = 
for good service to the State, = 
will help to make up for the = 
loss of hereditary peers to the = 
Commons. ^ 

Even the peerage must = 
change with the times. = 


filiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiMiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilfmiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitnimiitiiiiiiiiiiiiimifniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiE 


A Letter from Marie 


A new Queen’s Guide is 
I5-year-old Marie Bean of 
Northamptonshire. The badge was 
awarded for , her determination 
and achievement in learning 
Braille. 

Said Marie, whose father is 
blind: “I was determined my 
father should be able to read my 
letters for himself,’’ 

She found that mastering the 
1 complicated Braille typing machine. 


which punches a “language” in 
a series of raised dots on to stiff 
paper, was hard work. But she 
persevered, thinking only of her 
father waiting for her first letter at 
the Torquay Rehabilitation Centre. 

Several times Marie almost lost 
heart. “But when I had finished 
my first letter,” she said, “it made 
everything worthwhile.” 

No deJubt her father thought so, 
too—when he ran his fingertips 
over Marie’s first Braille letter. 


"HESSIE” AGAM? 

Four men claim to have seen 
the Loch Ness Monster recently. 
One of them said that a huge 
black lump, 30 feet long, suddenly 
appeared, making a great up¬ 
heaval in the loch’s surface. It 
remained still, then dived and 
reappeared a short distance away. 
He and his friends watched for 
over five minutes as the creature 
dived and surfaced about a dozen 
times before they lost sight of it. 
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GIVING MUM 
A BREAK 

JJow about doing the family 
supper tonight for a change? 
CHEESE CREAMS make an in- 


IT’S THE LATEST! 

Jf the harp sounds old- 
fashioned to you. I’m not 
surprised, since it was first heard 
in Britain 2,000 years ago. 

And now it threatens to become 
the latest musical craze in South 
Africa! 

Miss Kathleen Allister, Chair¬ 
man of the South African Harp 
Society, says almost anybody 
with some musical knowledge 
can play the 
harp, and to 
prove it—silent 

picture only!— 
here is four-year- 
old .Felicia Vitale 
of Johannesburg giving a solo, 
in their attic? 


Hmmm. Know anyone with a harp 



teresting snack for which you will 
need: Sliced bread. Butter. Yeast 
extract. Thinly sliced Cheddar 
cheese. Fat for frying. 

Depending upon how many of 
you there are (and how many 
pieces of bread each person can 
eat)—spread bread with butter 
and yeast extract, sandwich the 
slices together with cheese, cut 
into squares or triangles and fry 
iu hot fat, turning sandwich when 
underside is golden brown. Eat 
with raw tomatoes. 

For a change, mustard can be 
used in place of yeast. 

SEA-WATER STAINS 

r[^ remove sea-water stains from 
leather shoes, soak clean rag 
in a small amount of soda 
dissolved in a little milk. Wipe 
over the stains and polish when 
dry. 


glllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinnilltflllllllllllz 

I THEY’RE HERE ... | 

I THEY’RE FUN . . . | 
i THEY’RE SISTERS! I 


I THEY’RE IN THE CN NEXT WEEK! | 


TRUFFLE SNUFFLE 

J ALWAYS thought truffles were just an expensive 
sweet coated with bobbly chocolate. Now I 
find they are underground fungi of blackish brown 
colour, covered with hard warts! Smelling rather 
like yeast, they fetch 15s. an ounce and are con¬ 
sidered to be a great delicacy. 

They grow in wooded places and give no above¬ 
ground indication of their presence, so pigs and 
dogs are trained to hunt for them. 

After dusk is the best time to hunt truffles, for 
their scent is strongest then. 

In the Alba Valley of Northern Italy, where the 
“ tartufi ” has been hunted for centuries, is the only 
truffle-hound school in the world. Housed in a 
14th-century castle, it is run by SS-year-old Signora 
Monchiero and her sons. 

The secret of good hunting grounds is closely 
gurpded. Maps are handed down from father to 
son and the menfolk detour for miles in order to 
confuse their rivals. 


SHE SEEKS 
SEA-SHELLS 

Judging by the prize¬ 
winning collection 
(seen below) belonging to 
American TV actress Edna 
Skinner, collecting sea- 
shells . is a rewarding 
hobby. 

Try making your own 
shell collection this holi¬ 
day. It’s good fun, and if 
you get a variety you can 
make them into a picture. 
Brush a strong sheet of 
cardboard with glue and 
cover with fine sand. Stick 
on shells, pebbles, and 
seaweed. Framed, it 
makes an unusually attrac¬ 
tive picture. 


PURR-FECT PET! 


AS OTHERS HEAR US 



When Debra Murphy of Melbourne, Australia, goes for a swim, her 
cat, Mephistopheles, goes too! As Debra is only two, Mephistopheles 
feels someone should keep an eye on her. 


Just a reminder—when you take 
your radios to the beach or 
into the country, do remember 
to keep them turned down low. 
Your “family favourite’’ might 
not be the choice of those sitting 
nearby. In fact, a lot of people 
choose NOT to take their “music 
boxes” with them in public, so 
if you feel you must have music 
wherever you go—keep it low. 





Here is another in our series of articles for all lovers 
of ponies and riding. Written by an expert—^Pamela 
Oark—the articles present a diary of Peter, a New 
Forest pony, and his-Mistress. 


★ ★ ★ 


■Ar ★ 'A' 


★ ★ ★ 


pETER lives by himself in a lovely field that backs on to our 
garden. It’s weli-drained and hedged with hawthorn, 
blackthorn, hazel-nut, and mountain ash that provides him 
with shade. In the spring birds nest there, and later on 
there are masses of wild roses, and blackberries, too. 

He’s got a good water-trough which I clean daily and, 
although Daddy built him a super stable, he only uses it 
when I feed, groom, and saddle him up. This saves me 
“mucking out,” which I would otherwise have to do. 

Anyway, it’s best not to coddle him, so I let his coat grow 
instead of clipping it. It’s harder for me to groom, but 
more natural for him since he’s out in all weathers.' 

Just the same, it’s nice to know that he’s got a good, dry 
stable, facing away from the prevailing wind, should he ever 
want to use it. 

So Peter’s really a very lucky pony. 




< PRINCESS HOLIDAY SPECIAL 



make sure of your 


HOLIDAY SPECIAL 


48 pages written and 
designed with you in 
mind ! Sparkling 
ideas for getting 
extra fun out of 
your holiday ; 
original hints on 
things for you to 
make and do, 
plus gay Holi¬ 
day Games, 

Quizzes and 
Puzzles ; 2 
whole pages on 
Ballet and a 
Pat Sinythe 
Page. 

And, of 


course, your 
favourite 
Picture . 
Stories— 

“ Happy 
Days” and 
“Circus 
Ballerina. 


Ready now 1^6 
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On the small Danish 1 
island o{ Tuno, on the 1 
steamer route from | 
Kalundborg to Aarhus, 1 
the islanders are proud of § 
their lighthouse, claimed 1 
to be the only one of its g 
kind in Europe. 1 

The light is housed on 1 
top of Tund -s church g 
tower, bom which it 1 
shines out over the sea. = 


'llllIMlIMlIlljllJllllllllillllllilllHIlIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllliiT. 


Slavery Sjtill 
Goes On! 

Although slavery was officially 
abolished in Saudi Arabia last 
November, it is believed that there 
are still well over 10,000 slaves 
there. Owners were given'time to 
claim compensatibn for ! the loss 
of their slaves, but few have done 
so as the amount o&red is less 
than the market value of the then 
and women concerned. 

Another difficulty is that slaves 
who have good homes don't want 
.to leave, because they fear 
difficulty in finding jobs. In fact 
some who have been liberated 
have become beggars. The Prime 
Minister, Crown Prince Faisal, 
freed his slaves long ago, but 
mahy of therh refused to leave his 
service! 

So the Saudi Arabian Govern¬ 
ment has a tough problem on its 
hands. But there is one consola¬ 
tion. The children of slaves are, 
by tradition, bom free. 


Plying The 
Didgeridoo 

For the first time, it is believed, 
a didgeridoo, the Australian 
Aborigines’ primitive musical 
instrument, is to be played as a 
competition item on a public 
stage. The occasion is the 
North Australian Eisteddfod held 
at Darwin. 

The didgeridoo is a pipe, from 
five to 15 feet long, made from a 
hollow sapling or bamboo. It 
emits a range of sounds varying 
from .a deep booming note to ,a 
shrill and echoing tone. 


I 


i\'OuveLi.ii;8 

DE FUAjVCB 

Angouleme. M. Pierre Bonat 
se souviendra de sa premiere 
lefotl de pilotage. L’avion 
dans lequel it avail ptis place 
au cdt£ du moniteur. M. 
Georges FaiUard, s’apprctait ^ 
atterir sur l’a»odrome lorsque, 
a proximite de la route de 
Limoges, il perdit soudain de 
Vaititude. Apres avoir fr&K la 
route, il accrocha un grillage 
de cloture et tomba dans un 
parking au milieu des voitures. 

Le fuselage ^rasait Pairiere 
de la propre voiture de 
I'apprenti piloie, dans laquelle 
se trouvaient Mme. Bonat et 
son jeune enfant. 

Far bonfaeor, les deux 
aviateurs, ainsi que Mme. 
Bonat et son b^be, sont 
indemnes. M. Bonat, sous le 
coup de I’^motioa, a simple- 
ment d^lard: renonce de 

I’aviation.” 

A lOs. 6d, book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation received by 
Wednesdayt 7th Auffust, Send tot 
Nouvelles de France, Chiidren's News^ 
paper. Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4. 13th July 
winnert Christopher Wytde, Brymer, 
Hags Head Lane, Brentwood, Essex. 


WORLD JAMBOREE 

The World Scout Jamboree 
is to be opened in Greece on 
1st August by Prince Constan 
tine, the Chief Scout ol 
Greece. About 14,000 Scouts 
from 74 countries will be 
there, and among them will be 
1,500 from Britain, led by Air 
Vice-Marshal Bernard Chacks 
field, CB, Commissioner for 
Air Scouts. Two hundred of 
our Scouts and Rovers are 
serving on the camp staff. - 

After the Jamboree the 
British contingent will enjoy 
four-day tour of Greece before 
flying home. 


They’re Harmless! 

The North American alligator 
has suffered from the bad reputa¬ 
tion of its African cousin, the 
crocodile. People imagine it to 
be a savage reptile that must be 
destroyed. But research by the 
Louisiana Wildlife Commission 
has shown that alligators are 
almost completely harmless when 
left alone. And there are no 
reliable records of their ever 
having killed human beings. 

Once present in hundreds of 
thousands in Louisiana’s rivers, 
by 1957 the alligator population 
of the State had been reduced to 
a mere 26,000 or so. This was 
partly due to the value of their 
skins. Now the Commission is 
having to restock the rivers. 


The Crest From Under 
the Water 


Using mercury lamps and com¬ 
pressed air tools, divers working in 
Stockholm harbour have 
recovered the fine crest of the 
wooden warship Vasa, raised 
from the bottom four years ago. 
(She capsized and sank on her 
maiden voyage in 1628.) 

The ship, now under cover and 
on view to the public, like our 


own Victory at Portsmouth, has 
had restored to her stern the 
richly carved crest she used to 
carry. The crest depicts a 
man wearing a splendid chain and 
flanked by heraldic animals. 

The divers’ job, which con¬ 
tinues, involves sifting 6,000 cubic 
yards of mud about 100 feet below 
the surface. 




DRESSED ^ 
UP FOR 
A WALK 

These two young 
carpenters in West 
Germany are keep¬ 
ing up an old tradi¬ 
tion of apprentices in 
their craft. Dressed in 
black velvet jackets 
and wide trousers, 
they are setting out 
from Hamburg to 
wander round the. 
countryside finding 
work svhere they can 
before finishing their 
training. 



THREAT FROM A GLACIER 


An eight-mile-long glacier 
estimated to contain 400 million 
tons of ice has been moving down 
a valley in the Pamir Mountains 
of Russia at an alarming speed. 
Valley dwellers have had to be 
evacuated. 

Even more alarming is the new 
lake caused by the moving mass 
of ice crossing and blocking a 


mountain river. The- lake is 
already over 1,000 yards long and 
as deep as an eight-story building 
■—and it is getting bigger arid 
deeper. It is feared that the 
glacier may break up and the 
water pour down the valley. 

, The glacier’s rapid slide is 
thought to be due to slight move¬ 
ments in the Earth’s crust. 


Chaos in Chittagong 

Fresh calamities are being 
heaped upon the Chittagong 
district of l^st Pakistan which was 
hit by a disastrous cyclone last 
May. Weeks of almost incessant 
rain have changed the course of 
a river twice, and resultant land¬ 
slides have partially washed away 
roads and disrupted communica¬ 
tions. 





- - Air mat! 

A pigeon fancier in hospital 
ten miles from his home 
near Chesterfield uses, a 
pigeon, named! Bkckie to 
send letters to his wife. 
He says, it’s cheaper and 
faster dian the post! 

Director of jfodrell Bank, 
Sir Bernard Lovell, believes 
many communities of “ otha 
beings ” exist in different 
parts of the universe, but 
that to make contact would 
require pooling of the world's 
dstronautical equipment and 
resources. 

Fish oir 

To help save fish dying 
through lack^of oxygen, the 
Staffordshire" Fire Brigade 
was called to a pool and re¬ 
oxygenated the water by 
playing hoses on to the 
surface. 

Five thousand boys and 
girls have joined the Wildlife 
Rangers, which is run by the 
World Wildlife Fund, and 
3,000 children have joined 
the Panda Club. 

MCiller Ceniiftotlc 

A fiverinch centipede, 
capable of killing mice and 
birds and dangerously 
wounding human bein^, 
was foxmd in a bunch of 
bananas at Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire, 

A small ancient Roman 
sculpture of a horseman, of a 
kind unique in Britain, has 
been found by a ploughman 
near Dorchester, Dorset. It 
is thought to represent a 
Thracian rider god. 

IForfel flight 

Two world records have 
been established recently 
by a 'model helicopter 
made by a Lithuanian 
engineer. It stayed in the 
air for 12 minutes and flew 
more than 1,000 yards. 

A dog that chased a rabbit 
down a drainpipe near 
Workington, Cumberland, was 
given up for dead after several 
hundred feet.••of the drain 
had been dug up. Twenty- 
three days later, veiy weak 
and thin, the dog turned up 
at its home. 

Safety for' bathers 

A rescue raft , for bathers 
at the German Baltic resort 
of Travemiinde, has diesel 
engines, a watch tower, radio, 
launches, diving • apparatus, 
searcbli^ts, lifelines, and 
loudsp^kers. 
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lazy creatures. They seldom dig 
out their earths; they prefer to 
enlarge a rabbit burrow and 
adopt that for their own use. 

A curious point about this 
behaviour is that where there is a 
large rabbit warren, a fox will 
take up residence in one part of 
it ^and will appear to live fairly 
peacefully with its neighbours. 
The rabbits seem to get used to 
the presence of the fox. 

Very good parents 

Where breeding is concerned 
foxes are very good parents' and, 
though the dog fox is not welcome 
in that part of the earth where 
the vixen “'is going to have her 
cubs, he does not go far away.; 
When the cubs are born he brings 
her' food, and later, when the 
cubs are beginning to come out 


to play, he will visit a certain 
spot at dusk and there he will lay 
out some tempting meal for his 
mate and her family, 

Courting foxes begin to call to 
each other from December or 
January. At that time the dog 
foxes give out their sharp yelping 
barks and the vixen's weird scream 
can be heard, too. Listen for 
these sounds next winter. The 
cubs are born in March or. April 
as a rule, though they may be 
even a week or: two ' later than 
that. ... 

. In conclusion, I don’t recom* 
mend a fox cub as a pet' unless 
yo.u ;have plenty of time, to spare 
for rearing it and weaning it; and 
taming i{. Otherwise you may 
find yourself landed with a nearly 
adult fox . which you cannot 
properly deal .with. 


'pHE Fox is one of our most beautiful and most argiied-about 
mammals. Beautiful because of its lovely coat, keen 
expression, and its brush or long bushy tail. Argued about 
because it is one of the animals which is hunted by man. 

All we need say about the last point here is that if foxes 
were left entirely alone, with no protection at all, there would 
very soon be none left except those in the mountains. 

Many people think that foxes 
only live on the chickens they 
steal, but, in fact, they like a very 
varied diet. They kill and eat 
rabbits when they can find any, 
and hares when they can catch 
them. But the bulk of a wild 
fox’s diet is not confined to these 
comparatively large creatures. It 
also includes huge numbers of 
mice and voles, and the fox jumps 


on them with its fore-feet in the 
first place, just like a dog does if 
it finds one on rough ground. 
Also welcomed are beetles and 
other, large insects and their grubs. 
And I know of cases where a fox 
has been found to have eaten 
green vegetables and berries. 

This does not mean that foxes 
do no harm. If one can get into 
a farmyard or poultry run it will 


On the prowl! 
Portrait of a 
wily fox. 

Eric Hosking 


do much damage and must be 
regarded as an enemy. You can 
always tell if a fox has been 
raiding hens for, if it seizes one, 
it will make off for its “earth ’’ 
with its victim. As it runs along 
it leaves a trail of feathers which 
can often be followed by a 
sharp-eyed naturalist. 

The fox kills by stealth. It 
likes to creep up on any larger 
prey—^and seldom bothers to 
chase it far. Tn fact, foxes are 


TAKE A LOOK 
AT NATURE 

with 

MAXWELL KNIGHT 


Very pretty! But 
unless you have 
plenty of time for 
training it, a fox 
cub does not 
make an ideal pet. 




You want a new looking bike? 

Well, here’s the way...Get a few rolls of the new "Sellotape” Adhesive Tapes... 
Like “Sellotape” Chrome Tape—this is a glittering chromium tape that’ll make your 
bike really shine.,,or “Sellotape” Panda Striped Tape—gay stripes in two-colour 
combinations. Ideal for the frame, mudguards, etc . .. then there is “Sellotape” 
Chetiuered Tape—give your bicycle a really sporting look. Make it look like a rally 
bike! As well as these tapes, "Sellotape” make adhesive emblems in all sorts 
of designs. 


YOU can have a really 
^crackerjack’ bike by using gay 



KtGD.0 TRADE MARK 

ADHESIVE TAPES AND EMBLEMS 



"Sellotape” Clear Tape 
for sealing letters 
and parcels, mending 
torn booKs, etc. 



Sellotape” Chrome Tape 
glittering decoration 
for cycles, scooters, 
models, etc. 


Sellotape X” 

a strong, waterproof tape in 
nine colours. For repairing 
books and record iackets, 
smartening satchels, etc. 
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A ledger keeper deafing with cheques in a customer’s account = 

llllllllliiillililinilillllliiiillilliiiiiiimiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimitiJiiiiiiimiiiiiiiil 


How We Run Our Gountr 


WHAT IS A CHEQUE? 

TF a customer wishes to draw money from his bank or pay 
anjibing but a small bilV he usually does so by means 
of a cheque. The bank provides printed cheque-forms and for 
each one a stamp duty of twopence is paid. This money goes 
to the Inland Revenue. 


A cheque is a very simple 
document. It is really a witten. 
order to a bank to pay a ceilain 
sum of money to the person 
named on the cheque; It must 
bear the signature of the customer 
(“drawer” of the cheque) as 
evidence that he has, in fact,. 
authorised the payment. 

A cheque is usually something 
like the one shown on this page. 
(Ask your father to show you one 


specimen signature giyen to the 
bank when the account was ' 
opened. 

, When writing a cheque a few 
simple, precautions should be 
taken to prevent forgery. . Both 
the name of the person to whom 
the cheque is made out. (called the < 
“payee”) and the amount in 
words and figures, should begin 
as far as possible to the left, so 
that no words or figures can be 


T.044664 


301 


SMITHS BANK LIMITED 

S.HAKKET SQUARE. EXETOWN. 


Pay.. 


jor Order 


of his cheques and you will see 
for yourself.) 

At the top of the cheque the 
date must be written. Then, after 
the word “Pay,” the name of the 
person to whom the payment is 
to be made must be written. 
Below that the amount of the pay¬ 
ment must be written in words. 

Must be signed 

The amount must again be 
written—this time in figures-^ 
in the little space provided. 
Finally, the cheque must be signed 
by the person “drawing” the 
cheque—that is by the person who 
is writing the cheque out. 

The signature should be that 
ordinarily used and must always 
be the same, to agree with the 


inserted after the cheque has been 
made out. A line should be ruled 
in any blank space remaining 
after the words and figures have 
been filled in. 

Sometimes cheques are 
“crossed.” This means that they 
have two lilies drawn from top 
to bottom. If a cheque is crossed 
it means that it must be paid into 
a banking account. Nobody can 
take it into a bank and demand 
the money over the counter. This 
is one of the ways often used to 
prevent anybody getting money 
who is not really entitled to it. 


NEXT WEEK: 

HOW CHEQUES ARE USED 




Tfi€ C/iifdren's Newspapq 


O-o-h ! A cold shower is so refresh! 


The Serpentine in London’s H) 
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de Park attracts youthful anglers 


A beadnf holiday on the Broads is fine for alt the family 


. . . or a fortnight on a farqt ? 
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LOOKING DOWN 
FROM ORBIT 


77»e ChUdrtrTs Ntwspaptr, 3r6 August, 1963 



Tf you were in a satellite, what 
would you see? You can 
have some fun finding out for 
yourself on a globe of the Earth. 

First, though, you have to learn 
how a satellite moves in its orbit. 
You can do this even without a 
globe, using an orange in its 
place. 

Cut a hole in a piece of card 
just big enough to fit. over the 
orange at its widest point. 

The card, as you see, divides the 
orange into two halves. (In 
geometry, we would say; “The 
plane of the card passes through 
the centre of the orange.”) 

If we think of the “button” of 
the orange as forming the North 
Pole of the Earth, then the 
card as placed in the diagram 



ANDREW HOIMES-SIEDIE 


(1) runs round the Equator. But 
you will soon see, if you try it, 
that there are lots of other ways 
in which you can put the card 
and still divide the Earth in half. 

The card can pass through the 
poles, as at (2), or it can be put 
at any angle in between this atid 
the Equator. 


Dr. Holmes-Sifedle is “a 
brilliant young scientist 
who has done. vaiuable 
research in the fascinating 
field of astronautics." 


Satellites always move round 
the Earth in one plane. The plane 
can be at any angle, so long as 
it divides the Earth in two, pass¬ 
ing through its centre. 

The satellite moves around this ■ 
plane either in a circle, or 
a somewhat squashed circle 
called an ellipse. 

Now if we put out 
eye down to the 
card and turn the 
orange so that the 
card runs past our 
eye, we get an 
idea of how the 
Earth rolls by under 
a satellite. A low 
satellite, only about 100 miles up, 
will go right round in about an ' 
hour. 

It takes longer as the satellite 
gets higher (because, naturally, the 
higher it goes the bigger the 


“circle” round the Earth), fill at 
22,300 miles it takes a day. We 
can work dot the “height ” of our 
eye if we remember that the 
radius of the Earth is 4,000 miles. 

If you have a globe, you can 
try the same experiment. You 
will need to make a card with a 
hole in the middle, and trim the 
outside to represent a circle of 
8,000 miles diameter, and then fit 
it over the globe at 30 degrees to 
the Equator (3). 

Now put your eye to the point 
A, roughly over the Red Sea. 
This is what you would see from 



a satellite 4,000 miles over the 
Red Sea. You don’t see the whole 
of one side of the globe; some 
of it is round the corner at this 



height. You don’t see North 
America or South Africa, as 
diagram (4) will explain: 

Don’t forget, though, that the 
satellite is moving. Two hours 
after you are over the Red Sea, 
you are over South America 
and you will have another view 
of the Earth from this point, and 
so on. 

This game with the globe can 
teach you a lot about the world 
we live on, too, especially if you 
try to imagine what is going on 
in the places over which you pass 
in the satellite. 



This month's news from CN's adopted ship Braemar Castle 
comes from the Chef, Mr. Michael Maddison. He will be only 
too glad to hear from any CN - reader. Write to: Mr. M. 
Maddison, Braemar Castle, cfo Public Relations Dept., Union- 
Castle Steamship Co., 2 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

deal by their religion. We also 
have special foods for Jewish 
people and special cutlery and 
plates for them. 

We do special menus for 
•children every day, featuring the 
sort of dishes youngsters go for. 
Separate mealtimes are arranged 
for the very young, and their 
special requirements are attended 
to. As we are on a hot weather 
route we carry plenty of ice cream, 
and cold drinks are always 
available for those who have been 
playing games and running about. 

Between voyages 

We stock up with most of our 
food during the ship’s stay in Lon¬ 
don. Fresh milk is taken on at 
most ports and fresh vegetables 
are taken on at Genoa, Mombasa, 
and Durban. During an average 
ten-week voyage the passengers 
and crew eat 33.000 lb. of meat, 
1,500 chickens, 500 ducks, 100 
turkeys, 70.000 eggs, 16,000 
oranges, and 14.000 apples, and 
drink 2,000 gallons of milk. 

I did my training for my job 
in hotels, and after leaving the 


As Chef on a large passenger 
ship, 1 arh responsible for 
planning all the menus and I 
supervise all the food that is 
served. I have to make sure that 
there is something at each meal 
for all tastes. Not everyone likes 
roast beef every day; nor does 
everyone like porridge for break¬ 
fast. It is difficult for the first 
few days of a voyage to judge just 
how many steaks or how many 
helpings of chicken pie are wanted, 
but after about four days I can 
assess just how many people 
usually have a certain dish, and 
then there is very little waste. 

I walk round the kitchen while 
the food is being got ready and 
taste everything to see that it is 
palatable and properly seasoned. 
I have to make sure that curries 
are good and hot, but not too hot, 
or we would have complaints of 
burnt tongues! 

As the Braemar Castle calls at 
Aden and East African ports we 
often have Moslem pilgrims going 
to and from Mecca. This meam 
we must cater for their types of 
food, which are governed a great 



like cooking in a large hotel kit¬ 
chen. We have mainly electrical 
apparatus and steam pressure 
ovens. In rough weather great 
care has to be taken to ensure 
that heavy cooking pots do not 
slide off the stoves, and for this 
purpose “storm bars” are fitted 
around the stoves, and we have 
to be sure that the pots are not 
filled too full, or they would spill 
with the movements of the ship. 

All utensils and crockery have 
to be secured, and the oldest 
method of doing this is by placing 
crockery on dampened cloths so 
it cannot slide. When the weather 
is bad, frying is particularly dan¬ 
gerous, and the person in charge 
of frying the eggs has to be very 
careful indeed, in case the eggs 
jump out of the pant 


Chief Baker 


Chef Michael Maddison 

RAF, I joined the Union-Castle 
Company as an Assistant Cook in 
1952. When you first come to 
sea as an Assistant Cook you 
work through ail the “corners” 
of Che kitchen—the fish corner, 
the vegetable corner, the sauce 
corner, etc., and also the cold 
larder. After training in every 
department you then go through 


prepares a tasty dish 

“in charge” of each department 
until you have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of each section of the 
kitchen. 

We wear traditional cook's 
clothing of blue-and-white check 
trousers, white jackets and ker¬ 
chiefs and, of course, the Chef's 
tall hat. 

Cooking at sea is very much 


We also have on board a Chief 
Baker and his staff who work 
with me, producing the Sweets for 
luncheon and dinner and, of 
course, nearly everything for the 
.afternoon, teas, when a great 
variety of cakes and pastries is 
available. Fresh bread and rolls 
are baked daily, sufficient for at 
least 500 people. Special cakes 
are also baked for all children 
who have a birthday while on 
board. 

I enjoy my life at sea and I 
thoroughly recommend it to any 
young man wno wants to be a 
Chef. You gain excellent experi¬ 
ence and you can see the world 
at the same time. I should be 
very pleased to answer any letters 
from readers who are interested in 
my job. 

Michael Maddison. Chef. 
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Don’t miss this exciting and unusual serial story about the Old West! 


r 


m imTsuon 

iIND COHPm 


Paul has Just broken the nevs that Jeb Grimes has been robbed of his 
gold and other valuables. 

(Jeb, if you remember, was the previous ovaer of the little dog far vfhom 
Pa swapped his most treasured possession—his gold chiming watch and 
chain.) And it was Pa's gold watch that Paul was upset about now , . . 

T he posse was forming right 
out in front of the sheriff’s 
office. Paul counted eleven horses 
and riders. He wished he could 
go along. There might even be a 
reward for catching the outlaw! 

Mama wondered whether it 
would be safe for the show wagon 
to leave Cactus City—with an 
outlaw in the neighbourhood. But 
Pa had his rifle if there was 
trouble. 

“And anyway,” as he said, 
“that posse means business. 
They’ll track him and catch him.” 

“1 hope so,” Jane said. She 
didn't like outlaws at all— 
especially if they picked their 
teeth with a bowie knife! 

Pa went over to talk to the 
sheriff. A few moments later the 
posse lit out of 
town. There was a 
great rattle of hoofs 
and a cloud of dust, 
and the posse was 
gone. 

“The Badlands 
Kid can’t amount 
to very much as an 
outlaw,” Pa said 
when he returned. 

“There’s not even a 
nickel reward on 
him.” 

Once the water 
barrel was full. Pa 
led the wagon 
across the street for 
the long-awaited 
visit to the general 
store. He gave the 
youngsters a nickel 
each to spend. Paul 
and Anne headed v 

straight for the tall ^ 

candy jars, filled 
with butter balls 
and liquorice and 
rock candy. Jane 
made a beeline for 
the bolts of calico. 


4. Stranger in 
the Forest 

“ TV®''®'® “y watch, boy,” 
-Lv Pa said. “Do they know 
who did it?” 

Paul nodded quicklyi “The 
Sheriff said it was the Badlands 
Kid! He’s big and mean— 
meaner even than Jeb Grimes. 
The Sheriff said he picks his teeth 
with a bowie knife and would as 
socvi cut out your gizzard as look 
at you!” 

Pa shook his head sadly. “I’m 
right sorry about Jeb Griities 
losing all his gold pieces,” he said. 
“There’s good in every man, even 
if it is hard to see.at times.” 

Meanwhile, Mama decided to 
stow away the food, and reached 
for the three eggs in her apron 
pocket—they were gone! 

She raised an eyebrow and 
looked at Pa. Pa was sharpening 
his beard. "Andrew,” she said 
crisply, for she knew how Pa liked 
to play his magic tricks off the 
stage as well as on, “Andrew— 
you give me back those eggs. 1 
know you’ve got them. You 
‘ magicked ’ them out of my apron 
pocket.” 

“Why, 1 wouldn’t do such a 
thing,” Pa said blandly. “You 
must have mislaid them.” 

“Andrew,” Mama said, and she 
raised the other eyebrow. The 
children watched now with 
expectant smiles and forgot all 
about the Badlands Kid. Pa liked 
to tease Mama, but he always 
made her laugh in the end. 

' “Andrew—when a hen goes to all 
the trouble of laying an egg. I’m 
not going to mislay it. Now, you 
hand them over this minute!” 

P A patted Madam Sweetpea on 
the rump. “Young ’uns,” 
he said, “have you ever seen a 
cow lay eggs?” 

“No, Pa,”^ they answered 
together. 

“Watch and behold!” 

With that. Pa sat on the milking 
stool. He rolled up his sleeves and 
reached under ^fadam Sweefpea 
as if he were going to milk her. 

But an egg fell into his hand 
instead. 

Then a second. 

Then the third! 

Anne’s eyes popped. Soon they 
were all laughing—even Mama. It 
was indeed a comical sight to see 
a cow “ lay eggs ”! 

Mama smiled. “The next thing 
I know you’ll be telling us a 
chicken can give milk.” 

“I’m working on that one,” Pa 
laughed ... 

The show wagon pulled up 
between the sheriff’s office and the 
town pump. Pauf worked the 
pump handle while his father 
emptied bucket after bucket into 
the water barrel strapped to the 
side of the wagon. But Paul’s 
mind wasn’t on his work. 


cracking his whip in the air. “Git 
up, Pocus!” 

And the show wagon, creaking 
under its load, rolled away along 
the main street. 

Pa reached for his pocket watch 
out of habit, to see what time it 
was. The ■ watch was gone. 
Reaching for it was a habit he 
would have to break . . , 

T he horizon stretched out as 
tight as a clothesline with the 
long day hanging out to dry. A 
cloud of dust was rising in the 
distance, and Fa figured that 
would be the posse on its way 
back to Cactus City. Two days 
had passed, and perhaps they had 
rounded up the outlaw. 

School was under way inside the 
show wagon. The children sat 
with their slates on the buffalo 
rug while Mama assigned them 
arithmetic problems. 

But-» Jane was day-dreaming, 
thinking how thrilling it would be. 


“School,” he murmured. “I 
wish I could figure some way to 
play hooky.” 

“You can’t,” Jane said. 

“I know it.” 

He had never once played 
hooky. If he did, the wagon 
school would leave him behind! 

“When we get to California 
that’s what I’m going to do,” he 
said. “Play hooky. Every day, 
maybe.” 

W ITH the dust cloud still a 
long way off. Mama hooked 
the coffee pot over the noon fire. 
Pa cut open the water-melon and 
Jane took the Professor exploring 
in the cottonwood trees. It felt 
good to stretch her legs and spit 
out water-melon seeds as she 
walked. 

With the Professor at her heels 
she sent a rock skipping for him 

-by- 
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to chase. When she caught up 
with him, the Professor stopped 
suddenly, his tail lowered, and a 
growl rumbled-in his throat. 

“What do you see. Professor?” 
Jane asked. “Why, that’s only an 
owl in the trees.” 

But it wasn’t an owl that 
started the Professor barking. 
\V^en Jane took a step forward, 
she froze. 

A man was sitting there. 

She could see him clearly now, 
by the trees. 

He sat on a fallen log, finishing 
up his noon meal. He was eating 
a strip of jerky—dried beef— 


“ Howdy,” the man 
said. . “ You lost or 
something, young* 
’un?” 

AYAMA helped Jane pick out 
ItI. five yards of calico in a 
sky'blue colour, a spool of blue 
thread and a dozen mother-of- 
pearl buttons. Paul and Anne 
kept staring at the candy jars and 
kept changing their minds. Finally, 
Paul chose rock candy, Anne chose 
liquorice, and Jane decided on 
the butter balls. The choices were 
important because the youngsters 
knew they would have to make 
their candy last for weeks to come. 

The storekeeper helped Pa load 
the sacks of flour and rneal and 
grain he bad bought into the 
wagon. The family climbed up 
on to the seat, and the Professor 
stretched himself across Jane’s lap. 
He wagged his tail in Paul’s face 
and licked Anne’s ear. 

“Git up. Hocus,” Pa said finally. 



once the family settled in 
California, to have a graduation 
day. There would be speeches and 
frilly white dresses and maybe 
even a band playing. Paul was 
busily working out his maths 
problem, while Anne was scratch¬ 
ing out a pig on her slate. The 
Professor had grown tired of 
school an hour before and climbed 
Up beside Pa on the wagon seat 

“It looks like the posse heading 
this way,” Pa called out. 

“I'll make up some coffee,” 
Mama said, closing the book in 
her hands. And then, with a 
smile, she added, “Noon recess.” 

The wagon headed for the shade 
of a stand of cottonwood trees. 
Jane cleaned off her slate with a 
small rag dipped in water. Paul 
used his shirtsleeve. 


which filled out one cheek like a 
wad of chewing tobacco. He had 
scowling, bloodshot eyes, as if he 
had been riding all night His hat 
was black as chimney soot. 

His eyebrows shot up when he 
saw Jane, and the horse behind 
him whinnied at the Professor’s 
barking. 

"Howdy,” the man said. “You 
lost or something, young ’un?” 

Before Jane could answer, the 
man began to pick his teeth with 
a bowie knife! 

SHie froze all over again. “The 
Badlands Kid,” she said under her 
breath, 

W ITHOUT a word, she turned 
and ran, her heart beating 
like a string of Fourth of July 
firecrackers. The Professor left a 


final bark in the air and followed 
Jane towards the wagon. 

The posse had just pulled up, 
and Mama was filling coffee cups. 

“That outlaw don't appear to 
be hiding around here,” Sheriff 
Johnson said. “We stopped over 
at the Angus place, and the only 
news around here is Mrs. Angus 
had her baby early this morning.” 

“Pal” Jane shouted. 

Mama whirled round in fright. 
“What is it, child?” 

“The Badlands Kid!” Jane 
exclaimed, out of breath. “I just 
saw him! Hiding back in those 
trees!” 

Paul almost choked on a mouth¬ 
ful of water-melon seeds. 

The sheriff put down his tin cup 
“Are you sure?” 

“I saw him!” Jane declared. 

The sheriff studied Jane for a 
moment and then turned to the 
posse. “Boys, come on.” 

Pa drew his Winchester from the 
rifle boot. " I'll join you. Sheriff.” 

The sheriff nodded. “Pete, you 
and Charlie and Jasper circle 
around back. The rest of you boys 
spread out. All right, let’s go.” 

lyrAMA hugged Anne to her 
■k'A skirt, and Jane held on to 
the Professor, who wanted to go 
with Pa. Paul wished he were old 
enough to join the posse— 
although Jane had said the Bad¬ 
lands Kid looked mighty scary. 

They waited beside the wagon 
while the men disappeared in the 
trees. There wasn’t a sound except 
the switching of Madam Sweet- 
pea’s tail. 

Any moment, it seemed, there 
would come a burst of gunfire. 
The seconds fell away as silently 
as sand in an hourglass. Madam 
Sweetpea began (o swish her tail 
like a pendulum. Still not a 
sound from the trees. 

And then the men appeared, 
with the outlaw in their midst. 
They wore long and solemn faces. 
Not a shot had been fired,’ but 
they had their man. The sheriff 
stopped the posse in front of 
Mama. ■ 

“Madam,” he said, “is this the 
critter your daughter saw in the 
woods?” 

Mama, still clutching Anne to 
her skirts, glanced at Jane. Jane 
nodded. 

“He sure looks bloodthirsty, 
don’t he?” the sheriff said. 

“He does,” Mama admitted. 

A T that, all the long faces broke 
into smiles, and a howl of 
laughter went up. Even the out* 
law himself burst into guffaws. 

’’Madam,” he said, “this sun- 
beat face of mine is enough to 
frighten myself at times, but I beg 
your forgiveness.” 

He bowed low to Jane. “I’m 
right sorry to disappoint your 
young ’un, but I’m not the Bad¬ 
lands Kid.” 

“It’s only Doc Bradley,” the 
sheriff said. “He was on his way 
back from delivering Mrs. Angus’s 
baby this morning. Hasn’t had 
any sleep all night, which is why 
he looks so mean and ornery!” 

“But he was picking his teeth 
with a bowie knife,” Jane 
protested. “Just like the Badlands 
Kid.” 

“Young ’un,” the sheriff said, 
“if I had to arrest every man in 
these parts who picks his teeth 
with a bowie knife, 1 could fill 
every jail from Texas to 
California.” 

“Doc,” Pa said, putting away 
his rifle, “you sit down and have 
a cup of coffee with us,” 

“Td be rightly obliged,” the 
doctor replied. “This is quite an 
occasion. It’s not every day I’m 
taken for a famous outlaw!” 

Continued on pagre 10 
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Catalogue value oi this 
genuine unsorted ‘dealer's 
mixture’ is over 30/-, yet we will 
send it—and the ’PENNY RED’—absolutely 
PREC to all who ask to see our latest 
Approvals. (No need to buy any!) Please 
tell vour parents. Send 3d. postage to: ' 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.4) 
EASTAINGTON. GOOLE, YORKS. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


$0 Creat Britain 
(All Obsolete) 2/6 


100 Cihitia 
25 TTInland 1/- 
25 Sweden .' 1/- 

25 Norway . 1/- 
10'N. Rhodesia 1/9 
IQ-Ascension . 3/- 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/« 
IQ Iceland 2/» 

50.U.S.A. 1/6 

'23 Eire 1/9 

•25 Hitler Head* 1/9 
25 .Space Rockets 3/. 


(All DiflFerent) 

25 Nigeria S/6 

25 Kenya 2/9 

20 Singapore 3/- 
20 Brit. Guiana 3/- 
25 Egypt 1/3 

25 Luxembourg .1/9 
100 Bulgaria 4/6 
100 Hungary . 2/- 
100 Germany 1/3 
200 France 6/9 

25 New Zealand 1/6 
50 Flowers 5/- 

100 Australia 5/- 
100 World 2/- 


Ord«rs MRcler.5/« jtosta^e 3d. axtro. 

' Prompt Despatch. Pull List on Re<iuest. 
SPECIAL OFFER; 1946 Crown. Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT. 

24/- per set. • 

J. A. 1. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.I ' 
140 Mter Lane, Lendeti, E.C.4 


BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet, of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modem Issues. Commemoratives, Pictorial*. 
Thematic*, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service, 
please send 4id. postage. 

(Price without Approvals —1/3 post free.) 
Please tell your parents, 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON. WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 



A MILLIOM STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE!! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 maQuifyinq ^lass (n plastic case 
abseltftely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals. 
Flease tell ycur FarefUs. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (X). 

2fl LONDON RD.. LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


^ STAMPS: TWO FREE GIFTS * 

Over 50 mixed stamps plus set of Three 
HUNGARIAN POLAR stamps given FREE 
with each Topical packet purchased. Topical* 
contain aU-dlflerent, interesting stamps 
from all over the world. Choose from: Any 
packet 2/6: 25 Animals: 23 Birds: 25 Ships; 
25 Railways: 25 Transport. Any packet 3/«: 
20 Scouts: 30 Flowers; 25 Space. The two 
Free Gifts will be sent with chosen packet. 
Add 3d. postage and send P.O. to: 

tunoE SIMP eo. (lo, 21 siu $i..woitKsiip, xom. 


Your younger brother 
or sister will love 


TREASURE 

Ths new colour weekly which helps 
little children to look and learn. 

24 pages, 12 in full colour. 
From your newsagent, 

U- every Monday 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


Honouring the 



Space Girl 


AS forecast in the CN a fortnight ago, special series 
of stamps are being issued in several countries to 
honour the first woman cosmonaut, Valentina Teresh¬ 
kova, of the Soviet Union. 



Pictured here is the Hungarian, 
issue, which takes the form of a 
miniature sheet containing one 
stamp, only. This stamp portrays 
Valentina and her fellow cosmo¬ 
naut, Major Valery Bykovsky, and 
their space ships, Vostol: V, arid 
Vos/ok VI. Surrounding the stamp 
is a dark blue border representing 
a starry sky. 

The overall size of the minia¬ 


ture sheet is 2i by 3i inches, but 
the stamp itself is only about a 
quarter of this size and can be 
detached from the sheet for 
sticking on an envelope. 

The Soviet Union and Czecho¬ 
slovakia have also issued special 
stamps to mark the exploits of 
the two cosmonauts, and similar 
issues may be expected soon from 
Bulgaria and Rumania. 


Flowers from Bulgaria ... 




HuLGARtA has recently been issu¬ 
ing some very attractive 
stamps. One series of eight is a 
reminder of the importance of 
preserving wild flowers. Each 
stamp depicts a different flower— 
including a rare mountain plant, 
the edelweiss, on the 2-sfotinkt 
value which is pictured here. 
Another 


new Bulgarian 
series shows 
old murals, 
or wall paint¬ 
ings, from a 
medieval 
monastery in 
Thrace. A 
single large 
stamp has, 
also ■ been 
issued to mark the world ’ Esper¬ 
anto congress being held next 
week in Sofia, the Bulgarian 
capital, for 'people interested in 
this international language. 


... sea-shells 
from 
Japan 


A. SEA-SHELL forms the unusual 
design of a new 4-yen stamp 
from Japan. 

The attractive shell, yellow, 
red and brown in colour, is one 

„ f o « « , . 


species which 
is to be found 
at only a 
few places 
off the coast 
of Japan, 

Two pictorial 
stamps show¬ 
ing views in 
the National 
Parks have also been issued by 
the Japanese Post Office. 


Catalogues from 
France 

(Collectors of French stamps 
may like to know that the 
1964 edition of the Arthur Maury 
Catalogue has now been pub¬ 
lished. The catalogue lists not 
only the stamps of France and 
the French colonies but also those 
of countries such as Monaco, 
Andorra and the Saar, which have 
been under French influence. 

Obtainable from Harris Publi¬ 
cations, Ltd., 27 Maiden Lane, 
London, W.C.2, the Maury cata¬ 
logue contains nearly 500 pages 
and costs 10s. 

Another new book from France 
is the Post-Centenaire Catalogue 
of Modern Europe,. published by 
Andre Maille and also obtainable 
from Harris Publications at 10s. 
This covers the recent issues of 
17 countries of Western Europe. 

The last illustration this week 
is of a new' JO-centimes stamp 
from France. It bears a scene in 
the Normandy town of Caen. 



T 


Crossword puzzle 


ACROSS: 1 A pro¬ 
cession. 4 Sincere. 

9 Disguises. 10 Fer¬ 
tile spot in a desert. 

11 More than suffi¬ 
cient. 12 Small frag¬ 
ment of food. 13 
Fairy-tale monster. 14 
Verse for singing. 18 
To be uncertain about. 

21 Burden. 22 Con¬ 
cerning. 23 Wild rose 
stem. 24 The same 
thing. 25 To examine 
accounts. 26 River on 
which Vienna stands. 

27 Suffer from lack of 
food. DOWN: 1 

Sponge-like lava for 
polishing or Stnooth- 
ing. 2 Save. 3 Crip¬ 
pled. 5 Musical wind 
instrument. 6 Flag. 

7 Examined. 8 Chance. 15 Waterfall. 16 Dirty. 17 Moslem ruler. 
19 To think over. 20 Image. 23 Explosive object. Answer on page IJ. 



TORTOISE EG6S 
IN THE GARDEN 

A pet tortoise belonging to a 
six-year-old Durham boy has sur¬ 
prised scientists by laying two 
eggs in the garden—something 
very rare in the cool climate of 
northern England. 

The eggs were put in a plastic 
bag filled with earth and placed in 
the family’s airing cupboard. Baby 
tortoises may be hatched out— 
in two' or three months. 


Insurance for dogs 

The RSPCA and an insurance 
company have started a “national 
health scheme for dogs.” For 
23s. 6d. a year, dog owners can 
obtain a policy that will pay up 
to £25 for toss or injuries. ■ 


The Cltildren's Newspaper, 3re Aagust. 1961 

MR MYSTERIOUS 
MS COMPANY 

Continued Prom pag^e 9 

Jane traded a glance with Paul 
and ■ felt as silly as a goose, but 
no-one really seemed to mind. 

T here seemed DO end to 
Texas. Jane wondered if 
they would erer cross the line 
into New Mexico Territory. Would 
Pa really get them to California 
in time for Christmas dinner with 
Uncle Fred and Aunt Emma? 

But Pa ■ wasn’t thinking of 
Christmas dinner. He shook the 
reins and wondered how to make 
a chicken give milk! He had been 
thinking about it for days and 
now, finally, he knew just how it 
could be done! 

The show family wasn’t alone on 
the trail. They saw cowboys herd¬ 
ing cattle north. And when they 
made camp that evening, they were 
joined by another traveller. He 
wore a tin star and said he was a 
US' marshal out hunting the 
Badlands Kid. 

“But seeing you folks, I thought 
I’d like to bed , down by your 
camp-fire for the night—if you’re 
agreeable?” 

Pa readily agreed, while Mama 
poured him coffee. Later, when 
the marshal went to unsaddle his 
mare, the children went with him. 

“When do you think you’ll 
catch the Badlands Kid?” asked 
Paul. 

“Tomorrow for sure.” 

“I might be a lawman,” Paul 
said, unless I learn to be a 
magician like Pa.” 

The marshal took off his badge 
and pinned it on Paul’s shirt. “Try 
it on for size, young fella.” 

Paul stuck out his chest. It was 
a glorious feeling—but it lasted 
only a moment. 

A S the marshal lifted off the 
saddle and set it beside his 
bedroll for a pillow, Paul heard 
something. Jane heard something. 
They both heard the chiming of a 
watch, clear and sharp, from the 
marshal's shirt pocket! 

It sounded exactly like Pa’s 
watch striking the hour! 

, Jane . and Paul exchanged a 
quick, startled glance. 

Was it really Pa’s watch they 
heard? Who was this stranger? 
Was he a. US marshal as he said 
-^)r the Badlands Kid? 

Paul didn't dare move. A 
creepy feeling went up Jane’s 
spine. They wanted to run, but 
they only backed away. 

The stranger looked up. “Don’t 
run off with my. tin star, young 
fella,” he said. 

“Y-y-yes, sir,” Paul muttered, in 
a cold sweat. 

Paul reached up to unpin the 
badge, but his hands were 
trembling so hard he couldn't gel 
it off. The man reached out with 
his long arms and unpinned the 
star himself. 

"Goodnight, young ’uns,” he 
said. . 

“Goodnight, sir." 

“We’ll stay awake,” said Jane 
later when they were in the wagon. 
“As soon as Pa comes to bed, 
we’il tell him.” 

“With an outlaw waiting to cut 
out everybody’s, gizzards, it won't 
be hard to stay awake!” said 
Paul. 

“Unless he isn’t really the Bad¬ 
lands Kid,” said Jane uncertainly. 

"But he has Pa’s watch. We 
heard it!” protested Paul. 

In the darkness, Jane nodded 
doubtfully. 

npHE stranger might be a law- 
roan after all . . . but, it 
had sounded like Pa’s watch ! ; 
To be continued 

ID Albert S. Fleischman, 1962 
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PICK A PUZ2U, 


Build up the 
River 

First, find the answers to the 
following clues. If you do so 
correctly, the initial and last 
letters in the answers will, tvhen 
read downwards, spell the names 
of two great English rivets. 

Neat, well-turaed-out. 

A wooden onfe caused the fall 
of Troy. 

To change. 

Female parents . . . 

... female sheep. 

Hard to hold. 

GURRENCV QUIZ 

Beside the name of each 
jfi country there appears three 
different currencies. Can you 
find the right one for the country 
concerned 7 

India—Peseta, Rupee, Zioty. 
Austria—F ranc. Dollar, 
Schilling. 

Italy—Guilder, Escudo, Lira. 
Denmark—Peso, Krone, Kyat. 
Egypt—Pound, Franc, Colon. 
Finland—Markka, Dollar, 
Drachma. 

Beginning—and 
Ending 

The answer to each clue has 
the same two letters at the 
beginning and the end. For 
example, the first is TO-MA-TO. 
Can you complete the rest? 


Cl . , 
LIV . 

RMI 


Fruit. 

Sacred building. 

There have been 
six kings with this 
name. 

To determine. 

To animate, or 
brighten. 

Insect often called 
the white ant. 


MUSICAL ALPHABET 

A . , . Egyptian opera by Verdi. 

B ...... . He wrote nine symphonies, including The 

Pastoral. 

C. Musical note, the value of two quavers. 

D. Composer of the ballet Coppelia. 

E.... English composer, famous for his Enigma 

Variations. 

F . . . . Wooden musical instrument, part of the 

wood-wind of an orchestra. 

G . . . . Great Italian operatic singer. 

H . . . Musical instrument, the strings of which are 

plucked with the fingers. 

I. A Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 

J . . . The name given to a popular form of 

music. 

K . . . . . Musical version of the opera Prince Igor. 

L . . . . Musical expression meaning “slow.” 

M , . . . Australian Prima Donna who gave her 

name to a popular ice-cream. 

N. The Dancing Years and'^Cing’.s Rhapsody 

are among this composer’s works. 

O . . . Wind instrument. 

P. Composer of La Baheme and Madame 

Butterfly. 

Q. A group of four performers, 

R. Oscar Hammerstein’s partner. 

S. Famous waltz composer. 

T , . . . The name given to the voice between alto 

and bass. 

U.. Small stringed instrument. 

V . Played by Yehudi Menuhin. 

W. German composer of The Flying Dutchman. 

X.Instrument with a series of tuned wooden 

bars. 

Y The type of singing associated with 
Switzerland. 

Z. Is plucked with a plectrum. 


GAN YOU 
NAME THE 
COUNTRIES ? 

Here are the flags of six 
countries. You do not need to 
know the colour of each flag, for 
it is the design which matters. 

Can you name the countries 
concerned ? 


Still The Some 

12 6 4 8 12 

3 2 18 7 9 

5 15 ,10 12 3 

Cross out from each line those 
figures which are out of place. 
Then add together the remain¬ 
ing numbers in each line; it you 
have solved the problem cor¬ 
rectly, the three totals will be 
the same. 


ANSWERS TO 
PUZZLES 

Crossword Puzzle (P, 10) ; ACROSS. 

1 Parade. 4 Sincere. 9 Masks. 
10 Oasis. 11 Ample. 12 Crumb. 
13 Ogre. 14 Lyric. 18 Doubt. 
21 Onus. 22 About. 23 Briar. 
24 Ditto. 25 Audit. 26 Danube. 
27 Starve. DOWN. 1 Pumice. 

2 Rescue. 3 Disabled. 5 Oboe. 

6 Ensign. 7.Tested. 8 Opportunity. 
IS Cataract. 16 Sordid. 17 Sultan. 
19 Ponder. 20 Statue. 23 Bomb. 
Cboice of currency : Rupee ; Schil¬ 
ling ; Lira; Krone ; Found ; 
Markka. Beginning—and ending ; 
To-ma-to ; ch-ur-ch ; Ge-or-ge 
de-ci-de ; en-liv-en ; te-rmi-te. 
Musical Alphabet : Aida. Bethoven. 
Crotchet. Delibes. Elgar. Flute. 
Gigli. Harp. lolanthe. Jazz. 
Kismet. Largo. Melba. Novcllo. 
Oboe. Puccini. Quartet. Rodgers. 
Strauss. Tenor. Ukelcle. Violin. 
Wagner. Xylophone. Yodelling. 
Zither. Can you name the countries ? 
I Japan. 2 Czech o- Buildup 
Slovakia. 3 Russia. 4 ■ ■ 

Israel. 3 Morocco, 

6 Turkey. Still the same: 

Cross out all numbers 
not divisible by 3, The 
total remaining in each 
line is 30. 


the rivers: 
T ri M 
H ois E 
A Ite R 
Mothers 
E w E 
S Upper Y 




Honey-—in nil 
isliapeis and isizeiii ! 

COLLECTORS may be interested in some very strange coins 
which are being exhibited in London, at Ae premises of 
the famous numismatists, Spink and Son Ltd., 5 I^g Street, 
St. James’s. 


Top row left: An eighth-part of a Spanish Eight Reale or dollar; 
top centre : Another part of a Reale ; top right: A half section of a 
Reale. Centre row left: Siege piece (1578) ; centre: Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel five Thalers (1614) ; Centre right: Civil War Siege 
piece. Bottom row left: A 12-Bits from Dominica ; bottom right: 
A Spanish Eight Rcale. 


Money has by no means always 
consisted of round coins. The 
pictures here show a model bull 
on wheels, used in Borneo as 
“bridal” money, and an axe used 
for money in the Congo. 

Among other items in the 
exhibition are coins which are 
shaped like hats, knives, bracelets, 
and canoes. 

Oddly named and oddly shaped 
is a “Kiss penny” from Liberia 


nothing compared with the copper 
coins, once issued in Sweden, 
which weighed 45 Ib. each! 

All sorts of objects have been 
used for money in different parts 
of the world. Shell money is well 
known, and there are several 
examples of it in this display. 
And there are also examples of 
currency made of tobacco, a 
boar’s tusk, a whale’s teeth, and 
feathers. 


This metal bull on 
wheels was used as 
“ bridal " money in 
Borneo during the 
I8th>l9th Centuries. 


African currency axe 
from the Congo. 
Originally an in¬ 
signia of rank, such 
axes became cur¬ 
rency in the last 
century. 


and Sierra Leone —a long, thin 
piece of wire with a little stand 
at each end. Then there are a 
number of “heavyweights ” like 
the “King Manilla,” a semi¬ 
circular copper bar weighing 
5 lb. I Though even that is 


The exhibition is open until 
2nd August. Or, if you can’t go, 
a half-crown illustrated catalogue 
of the exhibition, sold in aid of 
Oxfam, can be obtained by post 
from Spink and Son at the address 
given above. 
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photographs to be taken during 
the game. 

Although they found the 
blustery conditions rather trouble¬ 
some at first, the girls settled down 
to the game fairly quickly. As 
they warmed up, so they speeded 
up; at times the handling and 
passing movements would have 
done credit to the wonderful 
Hariem Globetrotters! 

At halftime I was able to 
meet the team’s captain and goal 
shooter, Mrs. Barbara Jones. 

“This is my second trip to 
England, and I did not expect to 
get so hot!” she exclaimed. She 
picked up her gold-coloured track 


' Jamaica on 
. the attack I 


it- 


WORLD 

NETBALL 


By the Sports Editor 


'1'HE world’s first netball toumamenf, with teams representing eleven 
Commonwealth countries, opens at Eastbourne on Friday. The 
matches ate being staged at the Chelsea College of Pfapical Recreation, 
where some 150 officials and players will be staying until the competition 

have to pay their own expenses. 

There are ten visiting teams— Hr 

Australia; Ceylon; Jamaica; New '' i. ' ■ 

Zealand; Northern Ireland; Scot- y I 

to arrive in England was the side -I''' ^ 

from Jamaica. So, with a Staff I ’L \ . 

photographer, I went along to pss- j ij , 

meet the players when they held k*,,, *■ t 

Regent's Park, London, on a /.xJI 

rather cloudy, blustery day. 

Manager of the team is Miss 
Leila Robinson, who is also Presi¬ 
dent of the Jamaica Netball 


Pauline Sinclair 
shoots for goal ' 
and (left) has a 
word with her 
captain, Barbara 
Jones. 


suit, with the name JAMAICA I asked about the courts in 
bold in green letters on the back. Jamaica. 

_ __ _ _ A BA graduate teacher, “There are one or two hard 

Association. Before she took -Barbara has bebn captain ■ since ■-OUts, but they .Jo not-have these,” 
charge of her country’s netball 1959, and she has also led the said Barbara, jabbing with her 

side, in 1959, Miss Robinson had West Indies team. But she has, shoe at the granite chippings. 

managed the Jamaica hockey not been solely a netball player; “Mainly, though, we have to use 

teams of 1957 and . 1958. She she has also represented her grass courts.” 

kindly gave permission for her counter at hockey and in The second half • was due to 

players to be interviewed and for athletics, begin, but Barbara stood down 

THE ENGLAND 
TEAM i 

Back row : Pat 

Spratt (Essex) ; Anne 
Stephenson 
(Northumberland) ; 

Annette Cairncross 
(Surrey) ; Margaret 
Eve (Essex). 

Middle row: . Kathy 
Bays (Essex) ; 

Valerie HIndmarch 
and Pat Wells 
(Middlesex) ; Jean 
-Heath (Surrey). 

Front row : Judith 
Iddon (Lancuhire) ; 

Jo Higgins, captain 
(Surrey) ; Betty 
Burke and Blanche 
Fidler (Northumber¬ 
land). 


to allow Pauline, the youngest 
player, to get match practice. 

Pauline Sinclair, tall and slender 
at 18, is the deputy goal shooter, 
and in play she showed some of 
the fine qualities of her captain; 
this is not surprising, since she has 
had two years’ coaching from 
Barbara. 

She evidently found conditions 
rather trying, for she played in 
her track suit. When the match 
ended, Pauline, a bank clerk back 
home, told me she was thrilled to 
have been chosen for the tour. 

“This is my first .visit to 
England.” she said,' “in fact, my 
first to Europe. But 1 have toured 
the West Indies .as.a player.” 

Wanted—Sunshine! 

Pauline has been a Jamaica 
player since she was 16, and is 
one of the youngest ever to have 
been chosen for 'her coutftiy. 
Although delighted to be in 
England, she hoped the clouds 
would give way to’ sunshine, of 
which there is always, plenty in 
her hometown—Manchester! The 
Jamaican one, of course. 

Another making her-second trip 
to England is Grace Beckford— 
and she is only 20.' A bank 
clerk, like Pauline, she has been 
in the Jamaica team . since 1959, 
and, like Barbara, has also played 
for the West Indies; • Grace is a 
good tennis player, too; she is 
a former All-Jamaica junior 
champion. 

One thing is .evident about all 
the Jamaican party of 12—they 
really enjoy life. And whatever 
the results of their- -games at 
Eastbourne during the next two 
weeks, they will' be happy merely 
to have played. 


Tlie Cliildrcn’s Newspaper is printed in Jin^tland and published every Wednesday by the Proprietors, rieetway Publioations Ltd., Fleetway House, Farriugdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. Editorial Ofltces, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, Loa-ion, E.C.4. Subscription Kates; Inland, £1 ISs. Od. for 13 months, 17s. 6d. for six months. Abroad, £1 123. Od. 
for 12 months, 163. for six months. Bole Agents; Australasia. Messrs. Gordon 4 Gotclu Ltd.: South Africa. Central News Aecney. Ltd.: Federation of Khodesia and Nyasaland, 
Messrs. Kingstons, Ltd. 3rd August. 1963, ■ 
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^HERE are millions of fish in 
! * our rivers and lakes, but to 
tempt them to our hooks we 
most have bait, and one of the 
best is bread. 

Bread can be moulded to any 
sort of shape and size, to suit a 
particular fish’s fancy. 

For instance, flake, from a fresh 
loaf, is an excellent bait for roach, 
rudd, dace, and bream, and it 
often attracts those tough fighters, 
the barbel and chub. S mply tear 

Specially written for C N I 
by Harvey Torbett | 


off a small piece of the loaf’s soft 
inside and squeeze it firmly on 
the bend of the hook. 

Never squeeze your bread bait 
into a hard lump round the hook’s 
point, since it may prevent pene¬ 
tration when a fish bites. The 
soft, flaky edges of the bread will 
more-or-less cover the whole 
hook, though a hungry fish seeing 
such a tasty meal, will overlook 
the point! 

The most popular bread" bait 
of all, however, is probably bread 
paste. Pea-sized pieces make 
irresistible meals for roach; chub 
and barbel demand walnut-sized 
lumps; while the crafty carp wilt 
go for pieces the size of a golf 
ball! 

You can make bread paste from 
a day-old loaf. Break away the 
white part of the inside and put 
it in the centre of a piece of 
strong, clean rag. Draw the 


Tempting baits. Top! Bread 

paste, hemp, and elderberry. 

Above: bread—cube, crust, 
and flake. 

corners together to make a sort 
of bag, and then soak it well in 
water. Knead the bread through 
the rag as you soak it, and when 
the bread feels soft and pliable, 
wring out as much excess water as 
you can. Open the rag, and you 
should have a line, soft white 
paste. 

Another popular bait is hemp 
seed. You must cook this, which 
you can do in a saucepan. Bring 
it to the boil, and then let it 
simmer gently until the husk 
cracks enough for you to see the 
white kernel. Then pour your 
hemp seed into cold water to 
prevent it from being overcooked 
and eventually too soft. 

When you bait-up insert the 
bend of a No. 12 or 14 hook into 
the split in the husk, which will 
grip the hook very lightly, so 
you’ll need to be quick off the 
mark to hook your fish. 

Elderberries, when they are ripe, 
are also very effective baits for 
roach. 

NEXT WEEK: Cheese, worm, 
and maggot baits 


































